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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHR IS THY LIFE.” 
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cases the labor of a woman is considerd less 


WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY.. 
Having recently met with the- Preamble and 
Resolution disapproving of “ women becoming 
ractitioners of medicine,” adopted by the 
hiladelphia County Medical Society, and the 
Reply of Ann Preston, M. D., they have ap- 
peared to me worthy of notice and considera- 
tion. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an elaborate 
examination of the natural equality of _ the 
sexes, as regards their intellectual and moral 
endowments. It is certain that the position 
hitherto occupied by women in all countries 
has generally-been unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of the intellegt, and has made them more 
dependent upon men than is fequired by nat- 
ural causes. 

It may be-assumed that their physical organi- 
zation is more delicate than that of men, and 
that no training of the sinews and muscles 
would confer on them masculine strength. The 
natural inference is, that their sphere of duty 
is not in those departments of lxbor that require 
great physical force; they are not adapted to 
guide the plough, to wield the blecksmith’s 
sledge, to delve in the mine, nor to encounter 
the toil and peril of the mariner. It is true, 
that among savages they are the drudges of the 
tribe, that in some countries of Europe they 
labor in the fields, and that, during the exist- 
ence of slavery in our lind, they were sub- 
jected to severe agricultural toil; but in these 


. 


valuable than that of a man, and the effect of 
such employments always has been to degrade 
them morally and intellectually, impairing their 
personal charms, their delicate tastes and their 
attractive manners. 

It will probably be admitted by all, that in 
quickness of perception and delicacy of taste, 
women are superior to men, and in order that 
the equality which we claim may be preserved, 
there must be some countervailing advantages 
possessed by the sterner sex. These will 
probably be found, not only in greater physical 
strength, but in a stronger will, and a nervous 
system that will longer sustain intense intel- 
lectual exertion. 

It was formerly supposed that women were 
not able to engage successfully in intellectual 
pursuits, but modern experience has- shown 
that in many departments of literature and 
science they can attain to eminence; and when 
the time shall come that they can enjoy all the 
advantages of position and education which 
are enjoyed by men, we wey reasovably con- 
clude that their success will be commensurate 
with their opportunities., 

The elevation of woman to a dignified pesition 
in society is one of the surest evidences of a 
high civilization, for it shows that the law of 
love which Christianity teaches has gained the 


ascendency over the law. of violence or brute 
free which prevail among barbarians. 


There can be no doubt that an- increase in 
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the variety of employments by which women 
may earn a livelihood would not only conduce 
to their comfort and independence, but to the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the 
race; and it is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times that such a change is now 
taking place with a prospect of its further ex- 
tension. One of the most remarkable instances 
of this change in professional business and in 
public ‘sentiment, is the admission of women 
into the rank of medical practitioners, and the 
establishment of colleges to prepare them for 
this highly responsible vocation. 

The publication noticed in the opening para- 
graph of this article shows that there are among 
the male physicians some who regard this move- 
ment with disapprobation, and the Reply of 
Ann Preston proves that she is fully competent 
to maintain her ground in the field of argument, 

The resolution adopted by the Philadelphia 
\ County Medical Society is here subjoined : 

“¢ Resolved, That, inconformity with what they 
believe to be due to the proféssion, the commu- 

‘ nity in general and the female portion of it in 

particular, the members of this Society cannot 
offer any encouragement to women becoming 
practitioners of medicine, nor, on these grounds, 
can they consent to meet in consultation such 
practitioners.” 

The ground assumed in the Preamble and 
alluded to in the Resolution are briefly but 
fairly stated in the “ Reply” from- which the 
following passages are selected : 

“ Although shrinking from all controversy, 
and seeking the quiet path of duty, the time 
has come when fidelity to a great cause seems 
to demand that I should speak for myself and 
for the women with whom [ am associated in 
this movement, and give a reason for the course 
We are pursuing. 

The ‘ very grave objections to women taking 
on themselves the heavy duties and responsi 
bilities of the profession’ appear to be based, 
in the first place, upon the assumption that 
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the bodily and mental strain to which they 
would be unceasingly subjected in this new voca- 


the mother ; in the third place, upon the col- 


gage in the general practice of medicine.’ 
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they do not possess the ‘ ability to bear up under 


tion ;’ in the second, upon the presumed incom- 
patibility of professional practice with the best 
home influence of the woman and the duties of 


lision and practical difficulties that might arise 
if different members of the same family should 
employ two physicians—a man and a woman; 
and last/y, the objections are made upon the 
| ground of the equivocal effect of medical con- 
sultations upon the modesty and delicacy of 
feeling of those who may thus meet; and also 
upon the fact, that ‘in no other country but 
our own is a body of women authorized to en- 


need be expended. Pausing merely to allude 
to the fact, that in barbarous communities wo- 
mau is pre-eminently the laborivus drudge, 
and that in civilized society she is the nurse, 
keeping her unceasing vigils, not only by the 
cradle of infancy, but by every bed of sick- 
ness and suffering, with a power of sustained 
endurance that man does not even claim to 
possess ; that her life is as long, and her power 
of surmounting its painful vicissitudes not in- 
ferior to his, we come to the open, undeniable 
fact that women do practice medicine, that they 
are able ‘to bear up under the bodily and 
mental strain’ that this practice imposes, and 
that ‘natural obstacles’ have not obstructed 
their way. 

There are in this city women who have been 
engaged in the practice of medicine a dozen 
years, who to day have more vigor and power 
of endurance than they possessed in the begin- 
ning of their career; and the fact of ‘their 
delicate organization and predominance of the 
nervous system,’ combined with their ‘ trained 
self-command,’ is the very reason that, in some 
cases, their counsel has been preferred to that 
of the more robust man. 

The second objection, bearing upon the home 
influence of woman, has certainly another side. 

Probably more than half the women of this 
city and cuuntry are under the stern necessity 
of supporting themselves by their own exer- 
tions. Some mothers leave their young chil- 
dren day by day and go out to labor, in order to 
be able to bring them bread at night ; others sew 
away their strength for the pittance which 
barely keeps famine from their doors, and ex- 
hausted with their labors, they are indeed not 
‘in a fit frame of mind to interchange endear- 
ments with their beloved little ones ;’ nor can 
they, even with the price of life itself, surround 
them with the home influences and comforts 


velopment. 

If the woman who has stadied medicine 
should be surrounded by % family of young 
children, we should surely regard it as a mis- 
fortune, if the same overpowering necessity 
should compel her to follow an active practice 
during the period that these heavy maternal 
claims were pressing upon her; although even 
then her duties would be less exhaustiog, and 
her time less continuously occupied than are hers 
who supports her family by sewing or washing. 

But although the mother may not actively 
exercise her profession, the knowledge of pre- 
ventive medicine which she possesses will surely 
aid her in training her children in accordance 


sadly neglected in families, and will not detract 
from that pure, sweet, ‘home influence’ which 
is the safeguard of the happiness and integrity 


In regard to the first difficulty, few words | of society. 


needful to their healthful and harmonious de-* 


with tho-e hygievic rules which are now 80° 
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We know of quite a number of medical wo- 
men, who, in consequence of the remunerations 
of their practice, have been able to make them- 
selves the centers of happy homes, which other- 
wise they covld not have done; and some of 
these, iu their thanskivings for the daily inte- 
rests and enjoyments of their lives, count it 
among their deepest blessings that they have 
been enabled to pursue a course which so richly 
satisties their womanly sympathies and affec- 
tions, as well as gives scope to their intellectual 
cravings and power. 

The third objection, in regard to collisions 
and ‘heart-burnings,’ could scarcely apply to 
high toned physicians who know what belongs 
to the proprieties of their position. The dan- 
ger would seem to be equally imminent if the 
medical advisers were both of the same sex, 
and yet we all know it is quite common in this 
city for more than one practitioner to attend the 
different members of the same family—one 
being preferred for his supposed skill in one 
class of cases, another for his superior reputa- 
tion in another class; and we have yet to learn 
that injurious results follow this proximity of 
practitioners. 

The natural tendency would seem to be, to 
foster care and research; and if mutual obser- 
vation of the results of treatment should occa- 
sionally suggest improved methods to either 
party, and break up old, sluggish routine, the 
profession and the community will surely be 
gainers by this mutual stimulus. 

The objection upon the ground of the inva- 
sion of delicacy in examining questions of dis- 
ease and treatment is indeed an astonishing one 
to come from a body of scientific and right- 
minded physicians. Who are the patients 
treated by these men? Often women—the sen- 
sitive and refined. The whole nature of the 
malady must be investigated and the means of 
recovery enforced. If, as frequently happens, 
to save the shrinking sensitiveness of the 
young woman, some tender, experienced mother 
or elder friend informs the physician of the 
symptoms, and conveys to the patient his cop- 
clusions, she, for the time, performs the part 
of the attending physician in reference to the 
consulting one; yet who will dare assert that 
her womanly modesty is compromised, or that 

‘the delicate reserve with which’ a man ‘is 
accustomed to address woman in the sick-room” 
is injuriously affected by this necessary and hu- 
mane intervention ? 

Among the motives which have contributed 
to the support of this movement, that of shield- 
ing the sensibilities of shrinking women has 
not been the least. Men opposed to the medi- 
cal education of women have, in some cases, 
changed their views when the subject has been 
brought home to their feelings in the person of 
some beloved member of their own families, 
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and they have appreciated the mental suffering 
which the dread of medical investigation has 
caused. Physicians, too,—the father, husband, 
and brother,—have asked our counsel in the 
cases of those dearest to theim; and they have 
asked it because we are wom?n, and as such, 
they believed we might. elicit the cause of suf- 
fering, and apply the meas of relief, as they 
had not been successful in doing. 



























tion in supposing that our instincts may be as 
pure, our intuitions as clear, our sense of what is 
right and fitting for ourselves as reliable, as | 
are those of the men who condemn our course. 


pathy of the best men and women,—by the 
moral sentiment of the general community. 
We fecl, and society feels, that we are not 
usurping the place of men, but taking a posi- 
tion in the broad field of medicine which appro- 
priately belongs to women; and that we shall 
enlarge the sphere of professional usefulness, 
and contribute to the knowledge which shall 
bless the race. 


tal and College are largely the names of those 
of whom Philadelphia is justly proud, as repre- 
sentatives of her intelligence, respectability, 
and moral worth. 


quiring medical information is a charge that, it 
seems to us, should hardly come .from those 
who have systematically closed hospitals and 
colleges against our applications for admission, 
and who have endeavored to prevent the mem- 
bers of their fraternity from assisting us in our 
struggle for knowledge. 


tion, and found opportunities for obtaining 
medical instruction—some in other cities and 
across the ocean, some by persevering and long- 
continued efforts in various ways at home; that 
we have found noble men in the profession to 
assist us, and that we have been able to found 
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We shall searcely be charged with presump- 


We are sustained by the approval and sym- 


The names of those who support our Hospi- 


That we have not had the facilities for ac- 


That we have stemmed this tide of opposi- 


hospitals and open various channels for practi- 
cal education, is due to the inherent vitality of 
our cause, and its strong hold upon the sympa- 
thies and convictions of the community. 

That we have not yet all the facilities for in- 
struction that are needed, we are fully aware. 

That ‘there are female graduates who are a 
disgrace to the medical profession,’ we also 
know too well: for the sake of humanity we 
would that we could truly add, that the gradu- 
ates who disgrace the profession are found on/y 
among women ! 

From the nature of the relation of physicians 
to society, not more than ove man in hundreds 
fullows medicine asa profession, and the propor- 
tion of women, under'the most favoring circum- 
stances, will probably not be greater; but the 
systematic training, aud the knowledge of physi- 
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ological functions and hygienic conditions iu- 
volved ia a thorough medical education for the 
few, will, we believe, be reflected in many homes, 
and be one of the means of radically changing 
that mistaken plan of education, and those 
destructive social customs and habits, which are 
now undermining the health, and darkening the 
lives of so many of the women of this country. 

If it be true that ‘in no other country but 
our own is a body of women authorized to ea- 
gage in the general practice of medicine,’ the 
fact is no more an argument against its propri- 

- ety than is the fact that in no other country are 
the rights of thé people so acknowledged and 
secured, an argument against the propriety of 
republican institutions. 

We regard this movement as belonging to 
the advancing civilization of the age—as the 
inevitable result of that progressive spirit which 
is unfolding human capabilities‘in many direc- 
tions, and which bas perceived that it is the 
condition of the highest health and happiness 
for woman, that she, also, should exercise the 
powers with which she has been endowed in 
accordance with her own convictions and feel- 
ings, and in harmony with her nature and or- 
ganization. 

That our position is womanly—that this work 
is established in the fitness of things and in the 
necessities of society, and that the movement 
belongs to the ‘ revolutions which never go back- 
ward,’ we have no shadow of doubt. 

For us it is the post of restful duty—the 
place assigned to us, as we believe, in the order 
of Providence, and we can do no other than 
maintain it. 

Bat on behalf of a little band of true- hearted 
young women who are just entering the pro- 
fession, and from whose pathway we fain would 
see impediments and annoyances removed, we 
must protest, in the sacred name of our common 
humanity, against the injustice which places 
difficulties in our way,—not because we are ig- 
norant, or pretentious, or incompetent, or un- 
mindful of the code of medical or Christian 
ethics, but because we are women.” 

This modest, concise and cogent argument 
needs no addition to render it conclusive, and 
trust that the enterprising and talented women 
who have embarked in a movement so import- 
ant to their sex, and so beneficial to society, 
will be encouraged to persevere in their lauda- 
ble efforts. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, I 
have read, in the Medical and Surgical Repor- 
ter, dated “July 6, 1867,” a communication 
from J. W. Sherry, in which he notices Ann 
Preston’s “ Reply,” and propounds to her twelve 
questions in relation to the practice of medicine 
by women. Some of his questions are not 
proper for him to ask, nor for her to answer. 

i have never understood that women, edu- 
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cated for the medical profession, have avowed 
any intention to treat male patients in all kinds 
of disease, and assuredly they would shrink 
from some of the cases he mentions. If his 
‘moral sense is.shocked by such medical practice 
by women as he has imagined, it would seem 
that he ought to see.the propricty of transfer- 
ring to educated, skilful woman, a part of the 
practice hitherto performed by men. 

There are, doubtless, numerous cases of deli- 
cate, sensitive women, who havo suffered long 
with painful disease, rather than call in the aid 
of a physician, because no other practitioners 
than men were accessible. In such cases fatal 
delays have occurred that will now be avoided 
by the professional services of women, skilful 
in the healing art. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
held 16th of 9th month at Wapsenonoc, near 
West Liberty, Iowa. 

I have often felt it a privilege to have the op- 
portunity of reading accounts of Friends’ meet- 
ings as they are held in course, in the various 
parts of our extended country. Feeling thus, 
I have been drawn to write briefly of the very in- 
teresting mecting which has just been held in 
this beautiful prairie country. The meeting of 
Ministers and Elders was held on Seventh-day, 
the 14th inst., and was a season of favor, the 
members being united in judgment and travail 
for the welfare of the church. 

On First-day morning the attendance was 
very large, many not being able to obtain seats 
within the house. In the afternoon a religious 
meeting was appointed for children and youth 
by a Friend in the ministry among us, whose 
interest in the little folks is very great. The 
precious children preserved excellent order and 
attention throughout the services of the occa- 
sion. 

In both Monthly Meetings constituting this 
Quarterly Meeting, First-day schools are sus- 
tained. 

On Second-day the General Quarterly Meet- 
ing was held, and was very fully attended. Not- 
withstanding the presence of several Ministers, 
we sat in profound silence for nearly an hour, 
when a brief testimony was borne to the all- 
sufficiency of the ianer light, after which vocal 
thanksgivings were offered to the Author of all 
our sure mercies. Under an all-pervading and 
solemnizing sense of Divine Goodness and Love, 
the shutters were closed, and the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the transaction of business. The state 
of Society was entered upon with interest, and 
several representatives were appointed to attend 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. ‘The subject of 
visiting the scattered flock inthis western land 
was weightily considered, and a committee of 
Men and Women Friends was appointed, to 
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enter upon the service, and to visit the Meetings 
for Discipline, and render such advice and assist- 
ance as they may be enabled. 

The subject of the entire equality of Men’s 
and Women’s Meetings in the administration 
of Discipline was weightily considered, and tlie 
subject was referred to the, Yearly Meeting for 
further consideration. Jesse Houmes. 

West Liberty, Iowa, 9th mo. 20th, 1867. 





From “ Talks with my Pupils.” 
RELATIONS WITH SERVANTS. 


In connection with our relations with the 
poor, it may not be out of place to speak of 
those which we should hold to servants. As 
young ladies, you may have some responsibili- 
ties in regard to them—as married women, you 
must have some of them in your care and keep- 
ing, on whom you, in your turn, will be depend- 
ent for very important services to yourself. 
Here, again, as in every other department of 
human life, a mode of proceeding based upon 
truly Christian principles is the only right, and, 
therefore, the only successful mode. Let those 
who serve you see that you take a real, friendly 
interest in them, as your fellow-creatures, as 
belonging to the great human family; that you 
care for their comfort; that you are sorry for 
their trials and misfortunes, their pains and 
their sicknesses; that you are williug, ia all 
emergencies, to aid them with your counsel; in 
short, that they are embraced within the circle 
of your sympathies, instead of being régarded 
as mere soulless machines, contrived for your 
benefit, which have no sensitiveness, and can 
bear any amount of hard usage and indifference. 
Be patient with their failings, their infirmities, 
their shortcomings. Is it not often true thas 
we demand a more thorough performance of 
duty from our servants than from ourselves ; 
and that we blame them for faults occasionally 
committed, that we are ourselves habitually 
guilty of? For instance, I have known one 
whose besetting sin it was to forget, all the day 
through, things that ought to be remembered, 
bring tears to the eyes of a sensitive girl, in 
waiting at dinner, by a stern reproof adminster- 
ed, because, when he came to it later than the 
rest Of the family, she forgot to put a hot plate 
befdte him. If there were a being in the world 
s0 free from infirmity, so secure against any 
shortcoming in duty, that his conduct never 
called for the exercise of patiewte and forbear: 
ance on the part of others, such an one perhaps 
would have a right to demand a perfeet perform- 
ance of it to himself from all connected with 
him; but he would be the last to do so, and 
»pWould be far more tolerant of human infirmity 
Wherever found, than those who are all the time 
exhibiting it in their own persons. 

Much that is trying in servants often proceeds 
from mere narrow-mindedness; they can see 





only as those see who walk in a dark night with 
a lantern, which throws the light a short distance 
straight before them, so that they are quite 
blind to any thing bearing on their course that 
should induce them to alter it. Io such cases 
you must condescend, if condescension it be, to 
reason with them, and endeavor to enlighten 
them. 

Being generally cliildren in knowledge, they 
should be treated, in some respects, as we treat 
children—much of whose wrong-doing comes 
from thoughtlessness, and confused indefinite 
p3reeptions of right and wrong. We make al- 
lowance for the sick, the lame, and the blind, 
forbearing to require from them that fur which 
their peculiar condition unfits them. We should 
make equal allowance for moral and intellectual 
infirmities, and, therefore, not expect a proper 
use of reason in one who has never been led to 
use her reasoning powers—habitual self-control 
in one never trained in the proper government 
of her temper—nor broad and comprehensive 
views of duty in those who are necessarily nar- 
row minded through a want of that enlargement, 
which can come only from education. 1 had in 
my service many years an excellent woman, so 
perfectly faithful and reliable, so unfailing in 
her routine of duties, that she perpetually re- 
minded me of the following stanza in a hymna 
which | learned when I was a little child : 

“ So, like the sun, would I fulfil 
The business of the day, 
Begin my work betimes, and still 

March ow my heavenly way.” 
Yet her extreme narrowness of mind, showing 
itself in a great jealousy of the slightest ad- 
dition to her regular work, as well as in other 
ways, abated considerably, not from her value, 
but from my enjoyment of her. It really pre- 
vented the proper expansion of her heart, which 
was a very good heart. She had a peevish dis- 
position, and although habitually her manners 
were very respectful, this peevishness occasion- 
ally, though rarely, would be indulged to im- 
pertinence. 

On such occasions it was: my, habit to wait 
until she had returned to better temper, some- 
times until the following day, and then set the 
matter quietly before her in its true light. 
One clause of the Lord’s Prayer always occtirs 
to me, when such oceasions of duty arise; 
“‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” If our Heavenly 
Father were to deal with us summarily, what 
disaster and destruction would come upon us! 
Sometimes occasions occur when apology is due 
from the mistress. Is it ever made? Yes, I 
knew one instance, which I have never forgot- 
ten. A relative of mine, a woman of excellent 
and truly religious character, had also some in- 
firmities of temper. One day she administered 
a harsh, severe reproof to her covk, a mgmber, 
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I think, of the same church as herself, which,‘ a character that, although he was strongly fetter- 
as she afterwards discovered or remembered,| ed, she was warned not to go very near him. 


was quite undeserved. 
fessed her fault, and asked forgiveness. The 
good servant’s eyes filled with tears as she said : 
‘*This makes me think of what my minister 
told us, that ip Heaven there will be no ladies 
and: gentlemen, but all will be brethren !” 

A harsh, abrupt, unkind treatment of servants 
isoften the result of baa temper on the part of 
the employers, unchecked by Christian prinei- 

le. 
m No person of real refinement will indulge in 
coarseness of any sort. She will be deterred by 
self-respect, if not by consideration to others. 

Servants, and the class to which they belong, 
have often nice discrimination in character and 
manners. They distinguish between what is 
false and what is genuine—what is real, and 
what pretended—what is vulgar, and what re- 
fined. In order that they may render you faith- 
ful and willing service, you must secure, first 
of all, their respect, by your character, and their 
affection, by kind and friendly treatment. You 
must manifest, in your dealings with them, the 
justice, the truth, the good temper, the fidelity 
to principle, which you wish them to practice 
towards you; and show yourself as much de- 
voted to their interests, as you wish they should 
be to yours. When, in spite of all your efforts, 
they cre wayward or unfaithful, bear with them 
as patiently as possible, remembering the con- 
dition on which we are permitted to ask forgive- 
ness of God for our transgressions ; and remem- 
bering, too, how much better we ought to be 
than they, on account of our greater advantages. 

Every house has its,atmosphere, favorable or 
unfavorable to the growth of the “fruits of the 
spirit,’ love, joy, peace, ete., and the same is 
true of each member of the family—and it is 
the resort of good spirits or evil spirits, accord- 
ing to the nature of this atmosphere. I have 
seen a stout, capable, energetic girl, of a temper 
very strong, and a little defiant, kept spell- 
bound, as it were, by the magic of the soft sil- 
very voice, and the quiet, sweet ways of a wis- 
tress who, nevertheless, required, in her gentle 
‘mavner, a very strict and thorough performance 
of duty on her part. A girl who lived a long 
time in the service of “the uncle” remarked, 
years afterwards, “Norah and I used to say, 
that always after he ha& passed through the 
kitchen, and spoken to us, we could do our 
work a great deal better, and it did not tire us 
at all.” 

That “a low voice is an excellent thing in 
woman” is not among the least of the wise 
utterances of the great poet-philosopher. It is 
related of Miss Dix that, in one of the many 
prisops whose doors she has unbarred, like an 
angel, for the deliverance of the wretched insane 


The next day she con- | 
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confined-in them, a maniac was of so dangerous | without hesitation, for she was now “clothed 


She sat down at a little distance from him, and 
while he was screaming, as was his wont all the 
day long, she began to read, in a low voice, some 
portions of Scripture. He stopped, listened, 
and, when she ceased, said, “‘ Read me some 
more; it does me good!” The low sweet voice, 
however, to be effective, must be natural—the 
genuine music of the heart. 

One source of injustice towards servants, and 
consequent disagreement with them, is the fail- 
ure to recognize in them certain feelings and 
certain wants, corresponding with our own. 

They, as well as we, have need of some free- 
dom, some variety, some gratification of their 
social natare. It is therefore wrong and un- 
reasonable to keep them always at their post, 
and debar them from intercourse with their 
friends and acquaintances—though this, of 
course, must be restrained within reasonable 
limits. I hope itis no longer necessary, at the 
present day, to insist upon proper provision for 
their personal comfort, in well-ventilated, well- 
appointed bedrooms, convenient kitchens, and 
every facility for rendering work easier and 
lighter. ‘ 

One important topie still oceurs to ms, in con- 
nection with servants, viz., the treatment of 
those who are detected in crime. I beseech you, 
commit not yourselves the greater erime—-what- 
ever theirs may be—of bringing them to public 
justice for any first offence, or for any offence 
of small magnitude. The following pleasant 
anecdote is related of the Colonial Governor 
Winthrop. During a very hard winter, he was 
told that a certain poor man was in the habit 
of taking wood from his pile every night. 

Ife replied, “Send him to me, I’ll cure him 
of stealing.’ When the man was brought, he 
said to him, “ Friend, the winter is very severe, 
and I dare say you have no wood for your family. 
Help yourself at my pile, until the cold weather 
is over.” Then, when the man had gone out, 
he asked, “‘ Now, have I not cured him of steal- 
ing?” 

Something better this, than sending him to 
pine in jail, to have his spirit broken by dis- 
grace, or corrupted by evil companionship: 

A servant girl once attempted, as I have every 
reason to believe, to poison me. She was half 
crazed with shame and anger, at being detected 
in stealing, after having for years borne ay @x- 
cellent character for honesty. Our relation to 
her was of a peculiar character, and she was re- 
tained in the house some weeks after the occur- 
rence. During that time it happened that she 
saw me one day in Arcat distress, when I was 
alone in my own room; and with an eviden& 
desire to do something for me, expressive of her 
pity, she brought me a cup of tea, which I drank 
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and in her right mind.” Anger is said to be 
temporary madness ; so, also, is often the impulse 
that leads to a single act of crime. 


a Oe 


POWER OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


There is one department of Christian evidence 
to which no skill or industry of the champion 
of revealed truth can do justice—one also with 
which the sceptic is little dispused to meddle. 
It is that which is spread before us in the noise- 
less and almost entirely unrecorded lives of thou- 
sands of the faithful followers of Christ. Am- 
bitious of no distinction ; intent only on the 
Master’s service; pursuing the even tenor of 
their way in the discharge of common duties, 
their lives are ennobled, and sometimes become 
heroic, through the lofty purity of their aims, 
and the singleness of their devotion to life’s 
great end. No theory of infidel philosophy can 
account for them. The attempt to explain them 
by means of enthusiasm or fanaticism is an in- 
sult to common sense. 


Cowper has graphically portrayed the lot of 
one who may be taken as the representative of 


the class of which we speak : 


‘“ Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 
That; as she sweeps him with her rustling silks, 
Scarce deigns to notice him ; or, if she sees, 
Deems him a cypher in the works of God, 
Receives adventage from his noiseless hours 
Of which she little dreams. Perbaps she owes 
Her sunsbine and her rain, ber blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest to the prayers he makes, 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And thinks on her that thinks not on herself.” 
—Boston Recorder. 


enamelled 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 5. 
Bonn on THE Raine, 7th month 29, 1866. 
| We arrived at this place late last evening, 
from Cologne, (or Coln, as it is spelled here,) 


and find ourselves this morning in an imposing 


looking hotel called the “ Chateau du Rhine,” 


Strange and foreign enough in its internal ar- 


rangements and customs, but situated close on 


the banks of this lovely river ; and as our cham- 
bers are on the right side of the house, and fur- 
nished with famously large windows, we have 
been revelling in the glcrious prospect they 
command. Qur eyes rest upon a long vista of 
mountain and river scenery, most charming to 
behold, but quite impossible to describe. Our 
own Hudson comes nearer to it than anything I 
know of, only that here every hill is heaped up 
full of romance and classic interest; and, be- 
sides, various other remains of the strength and 
glory of the past. “The Castled Craig of Dra- 
chenfels,” “ frowns o’er the wide and winding 
Rhine,” promising us from a distance much en- 
joyment in a nearer and more perfect view to- 


morrow, 
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There could scarcely be a greater contrast 
than between our surroundings now and those 
of a week ago; and we now fully realize that 
we are in a foreign land, and among a strange 
—a very strange—people. The hurly burly 
and confusion of tongues at the railroad depot 
is especially bewildering, as connected with the 
different currencies of the countries through 
which we pass. We have now on hand &. s. d., 
Francs, and Centimes, and Sous, Thalers, and 
Silber- groschens. I hope there will be no 
further change for a while. I suppose, after 
we reach Switzerland, we shall return again to 
the French coinage, which will seem quite 
home-like, as will also their manners and cus- 
toms, after the: outlandishness and incompre- 
hensibility of Deutschland. 

We were forcibly struck upon crossing the 
channel and travelling in France with the 
great difference in the state of vegetation in the 
two countries, for while we observed, just before 
reaching Dover, that the grain fields had scarcely 
changed color, as soon as we left Calais it seem- 
ed as though we might have advanced a month ; 
and in the neighborhood of Brussels harvest 
was at its height, presenting a most animating 
and beautiful spectacle, for the whole country 
through which the railroad passes is one vast 
extended and perfectly level plain, with not a 
fence to be scen for miles; and as wheat and 
oats appear to be the staple products, the whole 
country was like one vast harvest field. The 
different farms are defived by rows of trees 
closely planted and trimmed to the bare trunk 
up to the height of twenty or thirty feet, when 
they are allowed to branch out a little, but still 
regularly pruned.- After the lovely landscape 
gardening of England, this was certainly rather 
monotonous, but pleased us, because it was so- 
very different from what we bad been surround- 
ed by so long. 

Our ride from Brussels to Cologne was ex- 
tremely novel and pleasant, and the transition 
from Belgian France to Deutschland seemed, 
as we were whirled along in the cars, very sud- 
den; and it was very amusing to note the 
changes in manners, and appearance, and lan- 
guage, as we proceeded. In a few hours we 
were transported from ‘ La Belle France,” with 
all her brightness, and joyousness, and beatfty, 
into the very midst of sober, plodding Germany, 
and soon found ourselves at the Ernst Hotel. 
Next morning we visited the (Cathedral, the 
foundation stove of which was laid in 1248, by 
Archbishop Conrad, of Hochstadt, and were 
shown through it by several officials, who 
pointed out to us the magnificent decorations of 
this wonderful structure, and the numerous 
relics of value which it contains; and it was 
truly a remarkable exhibition. The Cathedral 
probably never will be completed, though they 
are professedly stiil at work at it. The, princi- 
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pal tower has not reached one-third of its pro- 
jected height. The interior is very splendid, 
- the roof of the nave being 160 feet high, the 
length 500 feet, and the intended height the 
same. Qa the top of the unfinished tower is 
the crane, used there, 600 years ago, for raising 
the stone for the building. This was removed 
some years since, but a terrific thunder storm 
ensuing. the populace received it as a judgment, 
and in their alarm the huge thing was restored 
to its position. It does not add to the beauty 
of the tower, but presents a very novel appear- 
ance. We ascended to the top, where we had a 
fine view of the city and surrounding country, 
and of the exterior of the church, being taken 
round along several very narrow passages and 
galleries, and in among the huge masses of or- 
namental carving on the outside, in a way that 
could not fail to rub in the impression of the 
grandeur and magnificence of the structure, 
even ip its present unfinished condition. Be- 
hind the High Altar is a room where we were 
shown a shrine containing the skulls of the 
three wise men of the East, who came to offer 
their gifts to the infant Jesus. It isa large 
casket, probably five feet long and four wide, 
composed entirely of silver and gold, and orna- 
mented with 1404 precious stones—among 
which is a topaz, as large as a goose egg, and 
many others of great value—the whole estimated 
at 240,000 pounds sterling. Through a golden 
grating are seen the skulls, each encircled with 
a diamond crown, as if in mockery of death, 
and the name of each underneath in sparkling 
rubies. 
should think a pretty fair specimen of Catholic 
devotion to their sacred relics. There are nu- 
merous other churches in Cologne. The Chureh 
- is St. Ursula is probably as great a curiosity in 
its time as we shall soon see again. St. Ursula 
was a “noble maiden of Brittany,” who, a 
great many hundred years ago, in returning 
from a pious pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was, with 
all her train, (11,000 virgins,) cruelly massa- 
cred, on this very spot; and in commemoration 
of the event, this church was erected, and there- 
in are contained all the boves of the ‘holy 
saint”’ and her maidens. One room is lined 
throughout with skulls, enclosed in costly cases. 
Ia addition to the contents of this room, the 
walls of the main body of the church are en- 
tirely lined with the bones of the 11,000, which 
are exposed to view through iron gratings. 
We were also shown several huge cases, appar- 
ently made of solid masonry, said to be filled 
with them. A ghastly charnal house indeed it 
seemed, notwithstanding all the gold and jewels 
that were mixed up with these remains to daz- 
zle the eyes of the credulous and ignorant mul- 
titude. 

We had been told that Cologne was famous 
for its,dirt, but, from our own observation, we 


i 








Altogether it is very gorgeous, and | |. 





think the place has been slandered, as it cer- 
tainly does not equal, in this respect, some of 
the Scottish towns we have visited. At one of 
the stations we saw a woman manufacturing 
lace, and we were interested in watching her 
handiwork. She told us she had learned when 
but six years old, and had been practising ever 
since. Making a small collar took her ten days, 
and she would sellit to a passer by for lees than 
a dollar. 

At Cologne we received our first introduction 
to some of the German customs; for instance, 
when weseated ourselves at the breakfast table, 
where were only one other lady and gentleman, 
the gentleman was smoking and the lady sitting 
by, and eating her breakfast with perfect com- 
posure ; and at dinner, immediately as the meal 
was concluded, candles were placed at intervals 
along the table, and the cigars were soon puffing 


away in fine style. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tue Late British Mintster.—The sudden 


| death of the late British Envoy to the United © 


States, “‘ Sir Frederic W. A. Bruce,” which oc- 
curred in Boston on the 19th of Ninth month, 
1867, has caused deep regret not only in the 
diplomatic circles, but this teeling is shared by 
many who had marked his courteous and pacific 
character. He is represented as having possessed 
rare abilities, not only in conversation, but in 
business, and as a diplomatist he was highly 
esteemed. He was greatly instrumental in re- 
storing a friendly feeling between this country 
and Great Britain. Men of opposite political 
views equally admired his firm integrity and 
honorable bearing. 

The success which attended him during his 
active but comparatively short life, is attributed 
to his “‘ dignified independence of all extremes 
and his neutrality among extremists.” 

He was the son of Lord Elgin, and claimed, 
as his ancestry, the royal family of Bruce, which, . 
in the middle ages, was the most powerful of 
the great Scottish families. His two brothers 
also achieved distinction in various ways. One 
of them, known as General Bruce, accompanied 
the Prince of Wales, as his tutor, to this coun- 
try, and made a favorable impression. 

Sir Frederic received a liberal education at 
Oxford, and was subsequently admitted to the 
bar. His first employment in the diplomatic 
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northern boundary of this country was settled. 
“¢ Subsequently he was Lieut. Governor of New- 
foundland, which post he held for a year. 
From 1847 to 1851 he was employed in various 
capacities in South America and in Egypt. 

In 1855 he went to China with his brother, 
Lord Elgin, where he was actively employed 
for some years, and afterwards was sent as en- 
voy to Japan. In 1865 he was appointed to 
succeed Lord Lyons as English minister to this 
country. He arrived here in April of that 
year, and preparations were made for his pre- 
sentation to President Lincoln, but they were 
prevented by the assassination of the latter, and 
several days elapsed before his reception by A. 
Johnson. 

The intercourse of the deceased with this 
government has always been of the most agreea- 
ble nature, and it will be no easy task for the 
English Foreign Office to supply his place.” 

It is remarkable that he should have been 
prominently employed in the service of his 
country in Europe, Asia, Africa, and North and 
South America. 

€a In China he had not only a large share in 


' opening the commerce of that extensive country, 
but in thwarting piratical schemes. And it 
was he who prevented a number of iron steam- 
ers, which were built in England, professedly 


to be sent to China, but really for the Southern 
cause, from being transferred to rebel agents, 


. to operate, like the Alabama, as privateers on 
i \ commerce. He became acquainted with the 
design, and refused the transfer. He was 
; taken ill at Naragansett Beach, where he had 
i béen spending the summer, and ‘went to Boston 
, for medical advice, but died soon after reaching 
there. He was 53 years old. 
; His remains were deposited on board the 
be steamship China, with marked respect, to be 
f conveyed to England. 
8 Marniep, 0n the 2d of Tenth month, 1867, at the 
@ house of John Hall, Hestonville, Pa., with the appro- 
i — of Goshen Monthly Meeting, BENJAMIN E. 
ESToN to Lypia S. Yarnatt, both of Philadelphia. 
\- Se 


Diep, on the 24th of Nioth month, 1867, in Monal- 

len Township, Adams County, Penna., Mary Coox, 

it wife of Josiah Cook, in the 62d year of her age; a 
member of Monallen Monthly Meeting. Thus has 


passed from time to eternity a worthy and valuable 
ic Friend. 





service was as an attaché to Lord Ashburton’s . 
mission to the United States in 1842, when the 
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Disp, at his residence, in Deruyter, Madison Co., 
Vew York, on the 24th of Eighth month, 1867, 
Davip ApamMs, aged nearly 80 years. He travelled 
considerable in the exercise of his gift as a minister, 
and his acquaintance was quite extensive ; and it may 
be a satisfaction to his friends to know that he bore 
his last illness, which was prolonged, with remarka- 
ble patience, and that his close was peaceful. 

Also, James Apams, at the residence of his father, 
David Adams, on the 26th of Sixth month, 1867, in 
the 37th year of his age. 

, on the 20th of Sixth month, 1867, JoszpH 
Paxson, an elder and member of Eastland Meeting, 
Lancaster County, Penna., in the 88th year of his 
age. 

on on the 2d of Eighth month last, at her resi- 
dence in Lancaster County, Penna., Saran PENNOCK, 
a member of Drumore Meeting, in the 87th year of 
her age. 

, on the 5th of Eighth month last, at his resi- 
dence in Lancaster County, Penna., Jesse CUTLER, & 
member of Drumore Meeting, in the 86th year of his 
age. 








, near Baltimore, Md., on the 26th of Ninth 
month last, WitLIaM WETHERALD, in the 5Uth year 
of his age. 
——, on the morning of the Ist inst., Hannan M. 
Sutter, wife of Daniel Sutter, and danghter of 
Sarah and the late Macpherson Saunders, aged 28 
years. She was a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green St., Phila. , 
, on the morning of the 5th of Tenth month, 
1867, at his residence near Conshohocken, JoNaATHAN 
Jones, in his 68th year; a member of Plymouth 
Preparative and Gwynedd Monthly Meetings, Pa. 
—, on the 25th of Ninth month, 1867, in Phila., 
Mary Ausina, daughter of Abner and Mary C. Reed- 
er. , 
——,.on the Ist of Tenth month, 1867, in Phila., 
Jacos STILEs, in his 61st year. 

—- + tees 
The Executive Committee of “ Friends’ Publication 
Association” will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 10th 
mo. 18th, at 3 o’clock, at the usual place. 
Lypia H. Hatt, Clerk. 














ee 
Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet at Race St. Monthly Meeting 
Room, on Fourth-day evening, 10th mo. 16th, at 74 
o’clock. 
J. M. Extis, 
AnNE Cooper, 


CHEMISTRY IN SCHOOLS. 

A teacher in Nottingham, England, writing 
to the editor of the Chemical News, earnestly 
recommends, on the strength of his own experi- 
enee, that Chemistry form one of the branches 
of regular school education. The boys under 
his charge, with this enlargement of their 
studies, did not learn less of languages, while 
learning more of science. Of course, they take 
more interest in the experiments than in the ex- 
planations. “Chemistry teaches habits of care- 
ful observation, patience, caution, neat-handed- 
ness and quickness.” The applications of this 
science are of the most diversified kind: they 
are made in the kitchen and in the laboratory ; 
they are seen in animal and vegetable physiol- 
ogy—in an explanation of the leading symptoms 
in ‘many diseases; in the study of geelogy, 


} Clerks. 
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mineralogy, meteorology, and in the most mi-;is decorated with an immense number of stone 
nute as well as in the most sublime phenomena. | statues, in a good state of preservation; and in 
Chemistry deserves to be taught not only in our] one instance’they are peeping out from among 
high schools, but in all our common schoolsand|ivys. It is charming to sit on the balcony of 
private academies. the castle and look up to where the Neckar 

——~0-—____ joins the Rhine, or in a seat in the English gar- 








EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 7. 
August 29, 1867. 
I believe I have not told you of Heidelberg, 
which is a university town on the Neckar, con- 


den, which commands the same view, and which 
is entered by the gate Frederic V. built in honor 
of Elizabeth Stuart. By the way, the picture 
of Frederic in the museum gives the idea of a 
graceful gentleman; but Elizabeth looks very 
























sisting of three long streets lying one above an-| grim, and as if she might have goaded him on, 
other, with irregular crossings. The upper) that she might die a queen. 

street, on which is the castle, rises halfway up! I believe I will not undertake to tell you of 
on the highest hill, which. however, towers} my wusings in Heidelberg Castle, upon the mis- 
over the castle as much as the castle towers | application of human power and genius (given 
over the town. You have often seen pictures | to universalize the heights of development man 
of the ruins of the castle of the Lords Palatine ; | may attain) to the false object of exalting the 
but I think a picture gives but a faint idea of | possessors of power above their fellows. I like 
the beauty of this ruin, which has suffered | to see what triumphs over external nature and 
from fire and war more than from time. Indeed j natural indolence are possible to man, because 
time has done nothing but beautify it with ivy. | my thought flies home to America, and | think 
It is lovely to look at from the city, and es-| of how this same power shall be applied there 
pecially from over the Neckar, where is a hilly} to level up ald, instead of to exalt single men 
champaigao, covered with vineyards, and there | above the niultitude ; how machinery and other 
is a street also there of good-looking houses. | results of science shall make the mechanical 
The true way for a visitor to Heidelberg to do , forces of nature and its brute power do the work 
is to go to the Hotel Prince Charles, or the | which crushed so many men into brute beasts— 
Adler, close under the castle, and not, as we first to build up these castles, and then to de- 
did, to a hotel near the railroad; for the only | fend them for a few nobles against rival nobles. 
thing to do in Heidelberg is to go and see the | America, too, shall one day be covered with 
castle, whose very extensive grounds are kept; beautiful architecture and sculpture, which, 
in the most beautiful order, and provided with | like Thorwaldsen’s Lion, shall honor heroic 
seats at every pretty point. Weeks could hardly | truth and fidelity, and provoke no hostile can- 
exhaust the variety of this park; and it is an non to destroy it, but which shall grow hoary 























excellent plan to have Baedaker’s “ Rhine,” 
which is translated into English, and which 
gives the history of the castle, and plans of it 
and the garden, and of Heidelberg, too. One 


day you must go inside, (which requires you to | crime and violence than is usual. 


take a guide, for a fee,) and you have also to 
pay a very small fee (about ten of our cents) to 
go into Count Graimberg’s collection of antiqui- 
ties, which is kept in one hall of the castle; and 
I think it is a good plan to see this collection 
the first thing after reading the history of Hei- 
delberg in Baedaker’s “ Rhine,” for it is full of 
pictures of the castle at every stage of its beauty, 
and of portraits of the distinguished people who 
have lived in it; and there is a cork model of 
the ruin as it is now. .But a few hours is 
enough, both for the museum and inside of the 
castle. You must resist taking a guide for 
the grounds, and wander at your “own sweet 
will.” The most beautiful view of the castle 
from the grounds is from the terrace, and also 
under the terrace, where a path leads along by 
the arches that support the terrace. There I 
found a painter making a most beautiful picture 
of the castle, with Dusseldorf exactness of color 
and finish, 


The outside of the castle, in the court-yard, 


| with time only. 


This castle of Heidelberg quite came up to 
my childish dreams of European castles; and, 
on the whole, it had less association of human 
I think no 
one of the castles on the Rhine can be so well 
worth a careful exploring; no one certainly has 
such charming grounds. But the castles on the 
Rhine are most beautiful to look at from the 
river which I sailed down, on the 22d of Au- 
gust, on a most charming day, with Baedaker’s 
new guide-book in my hand, and a very pleasant 
and cultivated German lady by my side, who 
talked English, and knew all the legends of the 
Rhine, and said that Longfellow’s Hyperion 
was the best book that had ever been written 
about it. I find Longfellow, the poet of Ame- 
rica, best known and most popular with Kuro- 
peans wherever I have gone. 1 shall not under- 
take to rival him in describing the steamboat 
sail from Mayence to Cologne, at both of which 
places I stopped and passed a night and day, to 
see their cathedrals. It is well worth while to 
stop even at Mayence, though the pictures there 
are not ancient. The life of Christ, in fourteen 
large pictures, adorns the nave on each side, 
and in one of the chapels is a very beautiful 
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Christ carrying the cross. The life of Christ, 
as I interpreted the pictures, universalising the 
form from the babyhood to the resurrection, 
made an admirable series of sermons; but I 
guess the Protestant visitors will learn more 
from them than the Catholic worshippers do, 
whose worship seems to me to be mere pros- 
tration and intellectual self.annihilation. The 
cloisters attached to*this cathedral are interest- 
ing ; and there we see the old monument of the 
Minnesinger, whose songs procured him the 
cognomen of Frauenlob ;—and a new monument 
to him, raised not very tong ago at the expense 
of the ladies of Mayence. It is a bas-relief of 
a lady putting a wreath ona tomb. There were 
beautiful windows in Mayence, but the splendor 
of the windows in Cologne Cathedral have put 
out of my memory the previously seen. 

Cologne Cathedral is not finished. The 
crane, ke. of the workmen have been seen on 
one of the towefs now for four hundred years; 
and I saw a man painting on one window. This 
is a grand interior, and has some beautiful 
paintings, especially one by the old master Ste- 
phan, of the Madonna, with St. Ursula and her 
eleven thousand virgins, (of course the canvas 
does not contain e/even thousand, but the crowd 
looks intermivable,) and such innocent faces 
and magnificent foreheads, especially the Ma 
donna and St. Ursula! We had to pay 15 
silver groschen to induce a very much dressed 
priest, with a mace and kind of crown on his 
head, to open the closed doors. Stephan was 
plainly one of the painters who painted, like 
Fra Angelico, as a sacrament of life; whose 
impulse was to pour out the waters of life, 
“without money and without price.” Such 
women’s faces as that Madonna’s and Ursula’s 
and her companions tell you that nature may 
be innocent enough to call down the heavens 
for its protection. Such forms haman beings 
will inhabit when our present ones wither on 
the tree of our life. Such forms I think hu- 
man beings were in the Puaradisacal age; yes, 
just such forms, for they are pagsive forms of 
innocence. The age of faith had at its best 
only recalled the milky innocence of inexperi- 
enced but yet devout childhood. It will take 
an age of faith which is yet to come to deline- 
ate the redeemed race which the true Christ 
shall, lead—another church than the Catholic 
Church has painted. BF. ®. 

cnsiiiicimmnsints 
MENTAL ACTIVITY. 

If the water runneth, it holdeth clear, sweet 
and fresh ; but stagnation turneth it into a noi- 
some puddle. If the air be fanned by winds, it 
13s pure and wholesome ; but from being shut up 
it groweth thick and putrid. If metals be em- 
ployed, they abide smooth and splendid; but 
ay them up, and they soon contract rust. If 
the earth is labored with culture, it yieldeth 
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corn ; but, lying neglected, it will be overgrown 
with bushes and thistles, and the better its soil 
is, the ranker weeds it will produce. All na- 
ture is upheld in its being, order and shape by 
constant agitation; every creature is incessantly 
employed in action conformable to its designed 
use. In like manner, the preservation and 
improvement of our faculties depend on their 
constant exercise ; to it God hath annexed the 
best and most desirable reward—success to 
our undertakings, wealth, honor, wisdom, virtue, 
salvation—all which, as they flow from God’s 
bounty, and depend on his blessing, so from bim 
they are conveyed to us through our industry, 
as the ordinary channel and instrument of at- 
taining them. —Barrow. 


——__ -~<0en- —_—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


Solemnly, earnestly, time passes on, 

Soon, oh! how soon, will our summer be gone; 
Prosperous summer with all of its gain, 

Pitiles. summer with all of its pain. 


Generous summer, with all its glad days, 

Gone with their hopes, and their prayers, and their 
praise; 

Vanished—but where have the sweet moments fled ? 

Whither so earnestly, silently sped! 


They have gone with the bright summer seasons of 
old 

With their flowers of crimson, of blue, and of gold ; 

With their visions and schemings of good and of ill, 

That may yet rock the world, if the schemers but 
will. 


On, on, they have hurried o’er time’s ceaseless stream, 

With the dear olden days that are so like a dream ; 

Precious days, summer days, with their burthens of 
love, 

Precious hearts, whose inheritance now is above. 


The dear aged ones who have fallen to rest, 

We remember them well, and the days that they 
blest; 

And the foud, tender parents—how many have gone 

Away from our sight, as the summers have flown. 


And brothers, and sisters, and children, and youth, 

And companions, and friends, whose affections were 
truth, 

Oh! how many such dear ones, whose presence was 
bliss, 

Have departed from us during summers like this. 


The ripening fruits of the autumn can tell 
That nature obeys—and ber work is done well ; 


In the garden, the orchard, the field, and the wood, . 


All things in their season are perfect and good. 


Ah! time moveth silently, solemnly on; 

This life, with its labor, how soon it is done; 

As the beautiful summer, it flitteth away, 

And years that have passed seem the space of a day. 


Yes, how like a dream, yet how real at last, 

When our season of growing, our earth-life is past ; 

And shall we be perfect, and willour fruits tell 

That our work is done faithfully, earnestly, well. 
8th month, 1867, A. HH. G. 
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God’s presence constitutes to the renewed 
soul a spiritual atmosphere.— Upham. 
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THE DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 
BY M. V. MACDONALD. 


They tell me life is waning fast, 
And Death’s dark wing unfurled 
Will bear my spirit soon from Earth 
Unto an unknown world. 
I feel, beloved, it must be so,— 
I feel that even now 
His hand is on my fluttering heart, 
His shadow on my brow. 
How shall I leave thee ?—how resign 
Thy tenderness and care ? 
The pressure of thy clasping hand— 
Thy blessing and thy prayer? 
Together we have tasted joy, 
Together wept in ill, 
And the love that was so bright in bliss 
In grief was brighter still. 
Wilt thou not miss me from thy side 
When twilight’s hour has come ? 
Will it not seem a desert place— 
The paradise of home? 
Then, gather close, with brooding love, 
Qur children round thy knee, 
And wipe, with tenderest hand, the tears 
Which they will shed for me. 
And soothe each little throbbing heart 
That asks for me in vain, 
And say that in the far off heaven 
Their mother lives again. 
Link not my name wi'b thoughts of death, 
But poiot them to the sky, 
And tell them in the “Better Land” 
They neither weep nor die. 
Go with them to their lonely couch 
At evening's silent close, 
And sofily press each pillowed cheek, 
And hush them to repose; 
Or, bid them kneel with clasped bands 
To lisp their evening prayer,— 
Thon must unite a father’s love 
With all a mother’s care. 
A mother’s care! a mother’s love! 
And must they never know 
How deeply, in ber “ heart of hearts,” 
A mother’s love may glow ? 
Will they yet bloom in girlhood fair, 
While she who gave them birih 
Lies all forgotten—far away 
In one lone spot of earth ? 
Forgotten? no, beloved one, no! 
Thou wilt remember stiil 
The being who hath shared thy lot 
Alike in good or ill. 
Thou wilt remember all her love 
With faithful, fond regret ; 
And but the faults she could not hide, 
Thy heart will e’er forget. 
And thou wilt come to that lone spot 
Where the green willow waves, 
And lead our children’s tiny feet 
Among the quiet graves ; 
And read for them the sculptured stone, 
Brief record of my life; 
And say—how faithfully I loved 
As mother and as wife, 
How can I say farewell to thee? 
How mark thy bitter tee: .? 
Look up, beloved, we only part 
Fora few fleeting yeare. 
They will roll o’er thy darkened path 
Swiftly as shadows flee, 
And in a world of holier love 
Will our blest meeting be. 
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From the Moravian. 
THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


In the Moravian burying-grounds. those 
‘acres of God’’ consecrated by the ordinances 
of religion and by the respect for the mortal © 
remains of fellow kuman creatures, whom hope, 
and in many instances a conviction amounting 
to certainty, places now in the realms of the 
blessed, many a modest mound covers the dust 
of the aborigines of this country. Justas they 
are buried in Christian ground, and by Christian 
rites, so they lived Christian lives, and died 
Christian deaths. The records of our church 
abound with examples of Indian conversion, and 
Indian docility, industry, and virtue. The mis 
sionaries have found innumerable instances of 
the susceptibility of the Indian to religious 
teachings, and the civilizing processes. Under 
their tuition the fierce son of the forest has been 
content to lay aside his natural promptings to 
revenge and cruelty, and to become forbearing 
and peace-loving. They have seen him leave 
his nomad life, to become the tiller of the soil 
and the constructor of houses. His unlettered 
state has frequently by their mivistrations be- 


‘1 come one of culture and education. 


‘And this experience of our missionaries does 
not stand alone. There are some other experi- 
ences to support its teachings and warrant its 
conclusions. That there should not be more is 
to be deeply regretted, but the fault lies not 
with the Indian. It is his white brethren, who 
have failed in their duty, and by their conduct 
have throughout more deeply engraved into his 
nature, the lines of revenge and of bar- 
ism, to which he is prone. The proposition 
that the Indian may be educated into Christian- 
ity and civilization, is also proved by the expe- 
rience of the Roman Catholic missions. We 
cannot be accused of any partiality for that 
powerful but degenerated form of the Christian 
church. Least of all can we for a moment excuse 
the animus of the Society of Jesus, which has 
made a concreted organism of all the gradually 
growing corruptions and heresies of that church. 
Yet under the worst systems, good men have 
lived. Despite false teachings, and sinister per- 
versions of the intellect, God’s mercy has often 
kept the heart open. Compassion, unselfishness, 
benevolence and a pure life must not be denied 
to ‘exist, because they are found in company 
with false tenets. On the contrary, it is a 
source of joy that while the disastrous results 
of false doctrines, if carried to their logical ef- 
fects, must be so wide-reaching and fatal, Hea- 
ven still keeps open the hearts of individuals to 
spiritual instincts, and saves good affections 
from corresponding ruin. But whether we view 
the efforts of the Jesuit missionaries as prompt- 
ed by a Christian benevolence, or by inferior 
motives,—and there is probably an admixture 
of both elements,—their results prove the falsity of 
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the charge that the Indian has but one career, 
pamely, to be destroyed by the effect of his own 

assions. The Romish missions, too, have pre- 
sented the spectacle of quiet law-abiding Indians, 
whose natures have been changed from roving 
savages to industrious citizens. 

Is not the inference plain? Approach the 
Indian in the spirit of love and of disinterested- 
ness, that is, of Christianity, and you exercise the 
demons that hold him in possession, and devel- 
op seeds of culture lying dormant in his nature, 
but only waiting to be nurtured by considera- 
tion and benevolence,—to grow into blessed and 
fruitful results. 

The Indian has been well called the child of 
the forest. The term is a happy one, as it not 
only illustrates his habits, but his characteristic. 
He is just what nature would make man, if man 
were left to nature, without exterior help and 
supernatural assistance. He might be called 
with even more propriety the slave of nature. 
The first mark of advance in man, is the con- 
quest of nature, and the subjugation of the 
material world around him ;—and in the degree 
that this superiority obtains, man fulfils his 
true destiny, and accomplishes his real hap- 
piness. But to the Indian, the divine message 
to subdue the earth, to earn his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, has not yet come. The sor- 
rows and the joys, the defeats and the triumphs 
the civilized man feels in this contest, he knows 
nothing of. The community of interest, the 
dependence of man upon man, the pleasures of 
amicable strife, the blessing of labor, and the 
joys of society, are unknown to him. He lives 
for himself alone, and satisfied if the necessities 
of the present are at band ; he knows no maxims 
of conduct which provided for the future. 
When nature gives, he takes; when nature 
withholds, he starves. He vegetates rather than 
lives. His heart is too cold to fear or to love. 
His condition would speedly plunge him into 
ruin, and his race into spontaneous extermina- 
tion, were not even his passions, in their natural 
condition, comparatively inert and lifeless like 
his good affections He knows of the existence 
of a God, and of the immortality of the soul, 


_ bat he reflects not upon the divine attributes, or 


his own responsibilities. 

What is the white man’s duty, when he comes 
into contact with these sons of the forest? 
They have immortal souls, they are fellow men, 
and they have priority of possession in the land 
to which he emigrates. The spirit of the pre- 


- sent age recognizes the rights of the weak. To- 


day we begin to measure ourselves by the figure 
we will make in the cyes of posterity. We 
begin to fear the criticism of the wise and good ; 
the lifted finger of duty begins to be heeded, 


and national interest is seen to coincide with its 


menitions, The nature of the Indian requires to 
be supplemented by the superior experience, op 






















portunities, and civilization of the white man.— 
We must come as superiors, and as teachers. 
Our superiority must be shown by our conduct 
to consist in what are its essential features and 
foundation, namely, absclute justice, intelligent 
consideration, and disinterested benevolence. 
The duty of the Indian to himself must be en- 
forced by a practical exemplification of the 
influence of duty over ourselves in all our deal- 
ings with them, So only can our civilization 
find commendation in their eyes. 
trines of Religion and the teachings of Education 
will then have a basis to act upon; the wedge 
will then enter their coutracted callous na- 
tures,—the product of isolation and indifference 
—and open their hearts and lives to humaniz- 
ing influences. 
in the Indian rises sometimes almost to the 
dignity of a virtue, although it is based on 
personal self satisfaction, rather than, as it ought 
to be, on devotion to right, enables him to esteem 
correctness of dealing, and resent injustice and 
deception. 
dealing, he cannot be approached, and without 
an unselfish benevolence he never can improve. 


The doc- 


The sentiment of honor, which 


Without a consistent course of just 


Both united will settle the question of the In- 


dian troubles, in a way which will redound to the 


credit of the nation, will accord with the immu- 
table principles by which nations and individu- 
als can alone happily progress, and will heal a 
sore, now suppurating with moral and financial 
disgrace. It is high time that this government 
should perceive these truths and act up to them. 
In dealing with inferior races, the political 
maxims which inculcate a negative position on 
the part of government to the governed, which 
may be entirely correct for men supposed to be 
able to govern themselves, and blessed with 
privileges of civilization, do not cbtain. A 
Christian policy must influence all our legislative 
and executive proceedings, one worthy the age 
and our opportunities. Government in its re- 
lations to the Indians must act on positive prin- 
ciples and become the dispenser of benefits and 
the guardian of strict justice. 

The worst foe to our character as a nation in 
this respect, are the barbarous theories frequent- 
ly advanced and held by many on the frontiers, 
which.deciare that the only pussible solution of 
these troubles is the extermination of the Indian 
race. Their existence is declared incompatible 
with our civilization, and the notion of any re- 
liable peace with them is scouted. It is even 
declared that prominent senators, relying upon 
a partial observation of the present state of af- 
fairs on the frontiers, have given in their adhe- 
sion to this despicable and bloody policy. On 
the face of it, such an idea is too repulsive to 
be adopted by any being possessed of common 
humavity. That the theory is false we have 
already shown by the numerous entirely relia- 
ble instances of the civilization of individuals 
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and communities adduced in the commencement 
of these remarks. It is entirely opposed to 
Christianity, philosophy, and experience, to 
maintain that because the race is nomad and 
savage, there is no possibility of change. * Let 
us instance a case takea from the history of the 
Indian himself in support of our assertions. The 
story of the Aztecs in Mexico, and their very 
considerable progress in civilization and the arts, 
are now pretty well known, from the history of 
Prescott and the researches of Schoolcraft, 
Squier, Catherwood, and Tylor. In architec- 
ture they equalled the Egyptians and Chaldeans, 
if they did not surpass them. Io metallurgy 
they had manipulated in profusion with gold, 
silver, lead, copper, tin and obsidian. They were 
indefatigable tillers of the soil,—ingenious flori- 
culturalists and gardeners; they invented hiero- 
glyphical characters, and were adeptsin astrono- 
my. And who were these Aztecs? When first 
éonfronted by the Spaniards they had been seat- 
ed in Mexico rather less than one hundred and 
fifty years. Towards the close of the twelfth 
century of our era, they had immigrated from a 
spot traditionally known as Atzlan, or the “ coun- 
try of water,” most likely the territory inclosed 
within the angle formed by the junction of the 
Rio Colorado and Gela at the head of the Gulf 
of California: By the year 1324 they had reach- 
ed the table lands of Central America. ‘“ We 
have anindubitable instance, therefore,”’ remarks 
an Edinburg Reviewer, “of a nomadic horde 
suddenly suppressing tie instincts of their na- 
ture, relinquishing the habits of savage life, be- 
coming a permanently settled people, developing 
a capacity for political organization, raising stu- 
pendous piles of brick and stone, continually 
embellishing innumerable cities, cultivating the 
arts and sciences, and making such advancement, 
in astronomy more particularly, as not only to 
rival but to surpass that which was made by the 
most enlightened natigns of antiquity in Asia 
and Europe. And all these astounding results 
are crowded within the limited space of a cen- 
tury and ahalf!” This Mexican empire had 
been built upon the ruins of another, from whom 
they derived much of their civilization,—the 
Toltecas—who themselves had originally come 
from the North. When we reflect that all this 
knowledge and advancement was associated with 
one of the most abominable of religions, whose 
altars reeked from sunrise to sunset with the 
fumes of human gore, the question naturally 
arises, how incalculably greater would bave 
been the result under the sway of the Christian 
religion? ‘To the desperadoes and scoundrels 
who infest the frontiers no answer need be given 
when they urge the necessity for Indian blood. 
The regular settler, who sees his hopes blasted 
and his well-earned acquisitions destroyed by 
the savage foray, deserves the greatest commis- 
eration and adequate protection, but he is in fact 


more the victim of his own government, which 
has been guilty of a crimioal negligence and dis- 
regard of Christian duty in its treatment of the 
native American, than of the inherent incapac- 
ity of the latter for the condition of a good 
neighbor. 

Is the Indian not worthy of the interposition of 
some representative of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the nation between him and his oppressor? 
Or is it only when votes can be gained, and a party 
bue and cry raised, that we can be made to 
speak in the name of humanity and religion? 
Unless this Indian question be settled according 
to the dictates of high principle and philanthro. 
py, such will be the verdict of history, and all 
the peans of self-glorification we may sing will 
not save us from being condemned in the minds 
of good and true men and in the eyes of Heaven. 
The extermination of the Indian by our instru- 
mentality, should it happen by our faults of 
commission or omission, would be recorded as a 
lost opportunity, and a faithlessness to our trust, 
worthy to be stigmatized throughout all time. 

E. C. 
~eneetatifinimnpnents 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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NINTH MONTH. 
1866. | 1867. 
jinn ceca 
| 
Rain during some portion of | 
COG 26 ROGIE,, csccds ccetscsoee 11 days 8 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,... 2 « es 
Cloudy, without storms....... & & is. * 
Clear,as ordinarily accepted) 12 “ , 
30 “ | 30 “ 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1866. 1867. 





Mean temperature of 9th 
month per Penna. Hospital,|69.50 deg.|68.21 deg. 


Highest do. during month |89.25 “ (86.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 50.00 “ {45.00 “ 
Rain during the month,......| 8.70 in. 1.72 in. 
Deaths during the month. 
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for 1866 and 4 for 1867.....) 1812 1112 
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Average of the mean temperature of 9th 
month for the past seventy-eight years|66.15 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
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fifth from last year for the extra week, the numbers 
will then stand 1450 for 1866, and 1112 for 1867. It 
may also be noticed that, while the mean temperature 
for the month has been about two degrees above the 
sverage for many years, it was less, in all its phases, 
than the corresponding month of last year. 

It will, doubtless, be entirely safe to assert that 
the memory of the ‘ oldest inhgbitant ” of Philadel- 
phia goes not back to such a terrific hail storm as 
visited this city on the 25th of the month. 

It commenced about balf-past 4 P.M., lasted from 
ten to twelve minu’es, and did immense damage ip 
the breakage of windows on the south side of the 
streets, as well as numerous skylights, and in some 
instances valuable merchandise stored under them 
was ruined from the pouring in of the rain. Large 
manufacturiig buildings in which were many win- 
dows suffered terribly. We have heard of one where 
three thousand lights were broken, costing seven hun- 
dred dollars to replace, and another where éwelve hun- 
dred were demolished. During the height of the storm 
some of the female operatives fainted from fright. In 
some instances horses ran away, in their frantic en- 
deavors to escape the furious pelting, and the whole 
scene was one of awe and grandeur not soon to be 
forgotten. 

One of our “ dailies” states that the specimens of 
hailstones “ varied from the size of cherry stones to 
those that were as large as hen’s eggs,” and graphi- 
cally adds :—“ If a huge powder-mill had exploded 
in the heart of the city, or if a hand to hand fight 
with musketry and grapeshot bad taken place in 
every street, the damage to window glass could 
scarcely have been greater. There were probably 
fully a-million of panes of glass broken in the city by 
the storm, involving a loss of not less than two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

As an evidence of the quantity of bail that fell, it 
may be stated that near noon the next day a conglo- 
merate mass of hailstones, nearly half a peck in bhik, 
was picked up upon the roof of the Bulletin Building. 
It is stated that in Reading, Pa., some were picked 
up measuring eight inches in circumference, and 
weighing three ounces. 

The past few months seem to have been rife with 
unusual occurrences—extensive fires, severe droughts 
and destructive floods, (the latter caused by unprece- 
dented rains)—the hail storm just depicted—and the 
novel phenomena of a water spout, which passed over, 
and “ paused over’’ New Castle, Delaware, on the 5th 
of the month at 1.20 P. M., constitute a few of them. 


The following account is abbreviated from one 
published in the Wilmington “ Commercial.” 


It was first observed, as an intelligent eye-witness 
informs us, opposite the town, on the New Jersey side 
of the river. From the surface of the water there 
arose an enormous cone of cloud of from forty to 
sixty feet in diameter at the base, very dense, very 
dark. From an overhanging surcharged thunder- 
cloud in the sky there depended a similar cone, and 
the apexes of the two met. The sky at the time was 
not clear, the sun was obscured, but there was no 
rain falling nor any general shower. The water in 
the two cones was violently in motion whirling 
round and round with the greatest rapidity, and 
making a loud noise. It appeared to be caught up 
from the river in great volume, and portions which 
fell back in spray, shone and sparkled brightly, 
making the whole spectacle most beautiful though 
terrifying to the beholder. 

The spout moved rapidly across the river, taking, 
perhaps, ten or fifteen minutes to reach this side. It 
entered the town of New Castle on the upper side, 
and struck first a frame dwelling on the river bank, 
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occupied by a colored family. ‘The force of the 
shock was tremendous, yet the column of water did 
not envelop the house, but rather brushed against 
it. The weather- boarding was torn off, every win- 
dow burst, and the frame studding of the building 
wrenched out of place. The fence around was torn 
loose and carried away. After this it passed on, 
across the lots, towards the shops of John Churn- 
side, tearing up fences and every thing that came in 
its way; fortunately for him, it passed to the north 
of his shops, thereby preventing a very heavy loss of 
property and perhaps life ; the edge of the Maelstrom, 
however, reached some wagons, drills and mowing 
machines, standing at the end of the shop. A two- 
horse express wagon was picked up, carried several 
rods, and after being tossed about in every conceiva- 
ble manner, was thrown out of the roaring vortex, 
broken almost to atoms. 

A dearborn was drawn in and torn to pieces. A 
large heavy grain drill was gathered up and set 
down on the opposite side of the road. Near here a 
little child was picked up and carried some distance 
—perhaps a hundred feet—over the fence into a 
neighboring yard, where it was set down uninjured. 

Philada, Tenth mo. 2d, 1867. J. M. Exutis. 


oxetmanmualipitenenatn 
THE CAT BIRD. 
( Mimus carolinensis.) 

This unfortunate bird is more universally 
hated and abused than any other bird with which 
we are acquainted. Every one persecutes him, 
and nobody likes him. Perhaps this is in some 
degree owing to his unfortunate name—for we 
have noticed that cats are universally despised, 
except by old maids. 

The Cat Bird cannot be said to have any 
song, but he isan excellent imitator of parts of 
the song of other birds. He has one note, how- 
ever, which is his own, and it resembles to a 
great degree the mewing ofa cat. He possess- 
es great powers of mimicry, and can imitate some 
part of the song of almost every bird. Of course 
the illusion is not so‘perfect as when the im- 
itation is performed by the Mocking Bird, but 
still it is excellent. 

The food of the Cat Bird consists of all kinds 
of grubs, caterpillars, and- insects of all kinds. 
Of these he destroys an immense quantity, and 
rids the farmer of countless myriads of these 

ests. 

The Cat Bird arrives very early in the spring, 
and at once begins to build his nest. This is 
generally placed in a low bush or in a hedge, 
and but little effort is used to conceal it, as it 
is very easily found. It is composed of grape- 
vine bark and the fibrous roots of weeds. It is 
always lined with the latter. The number of 
eggs is either four or five. They are of a dark 
emerald green, and measure .95 by .67 inch, 
oD an average. 

We do not believe that there is any bird 
which shows more affection for its young than 
the Cat Bird. If any one approaches its nest, 
it immediately sets up a piteous cry, and flut- 
tering before you, implores you, with mute 
eloquence, to leave its young in peace. If any 
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young bird falls out of its nest, and commences 
to chirp for assistance, no matter what species 
it is, the Cat Bird is among the first on the 
ground, to see what isthe matter. If the eggs 
of the Brown Thrush be handled, the parent 
bird will generally desert the nest. This is 
also the case with most other birds. But with 
the Cat Bird it is not so. The eggs can be 
taken out of the nest, handled and examined, 
and then if they are put back again, the mother 
bird will at once re commence incubation. By 
these, and by many other proofs equally touch- 
ing, doés the Cat Bird show its affection for its 

oung. We have been amused listening to this 

ird trying to imitate the song of other birds. 
It seems to be blessed with a great amount of 

atience, for when it appears to be trying to 


, learn some new song, it will repeat the refrain 


over and over again for an hour or more, du- 
ring all of which time it will be perchéd upon 
one twig or branch. We have noticed that 
upon rainy days especially he seems to try his 
vocal powers. This is the more remarkable, as 
at that time most birds are silent. The warble 


_ of the House Wren appears to give him the 


most trouble to imitate. His throat does not 
seem formed to execute this, and, as a conse- 
quence, he makes a most ridiculous failure. 

In conclusion, we desire to recommend this 
bird to the protection of the farmers. He de- 
stroys immense quantities of insects and their 
larves, and does not trouble the fruit much; 
is he not therefore entitled to your protection ? 
— Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


To be free from desire is money; to be free 
from the rage of perpetually buying something 
new is a certain revenue; to be content with 
what we possess constitutes the greatest and 
most certain of riches.— Cicero. “ 


When Plato was told that his enemies were 
making very free use of his name, he quietly 
replied: “I will endeavor so to live that no 
one will believe them.” 


ITEMS. 

J. F. Kinney, special commissioner to visit and 
confer with the Indians in the vicinity of Fort Phil. 
Kearney, bas made a very lengthy report, which en- 
tirely dissents from the conclusions in the published 
report of Gen. Sanborn. He recommends the vigor- 
ous. exercise of military authority on the part of gov- 
ernment, and suggests that the Indians be located 
in new reservations. He says: 

- “ A reservation is his only ark of safety. As long 
as he receives your presents and bounty, outside of 
reservations, he will not adopt industrial habits. 
Withdraw, then, agents and support from all who so 
remain, and transfer them to the military depart- 
ment. Subdue the five or six thousand who are now 
fighting us, and, as here proposed, make the condi- 
tion of peace a prompt resort to reservations. When 





the Indian Bureau, and the military have no more 
control over them. ; 


“My next recommendation is that five Indian dis- 





! 


this is done they should pass under the charge of | cruit, and eighty-three to Honolulu, from which lat- 








tricts be created, embracing all the Indians in the 
United States, and that three sub-commissioners be 
appointed for each district, whose duty it shall be 
to reside therein. Confer upon them judicial power 

, to hear and determine all complaints between the 
Indians, their superintendents and agents, with full 
authority to examine their accounts, and to reject or 
approve, as they may think best, with an appeal to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

“T also recommend an entire separation of the 
Indian’ Bureau from the Interior Department. Our 
Indian affairs have become of sufficient importance 
to demand the organization of a separate department 
for their proper and more efficient administration.” 


Professor Agassiz’s immense collections in Bra- 
zil bave been in good part opened and arranged. 
They include 50,000 specimens of fishes, representing 
over 2200 species, 2000 of which are supposed to be 
new to science. This collection now exceeds those 
of the British Museum and Jardin des Plantes united, 
containing altogether more than 9000 species. 

A new telescope has been invented in Paris for the 
examination of objects situated under water, and it 
was recently tested on one of the French canals. It 
is repyted to have enabled the observers to see pen- 
cil marks distinctly at a depth of more than five feet, 
Its practical application will be to the examination 
of the bulls of ships, without placing them in dock. 

In a railroad of five hundred miles in length, the 
expansion of the rails caused by the heat of summer 
amounts to nearly a quarter of a mile from the point 
of contraction in winter. This expansion is all taken 
up by the joints between the rails. “ 

Protection TO WALLS AND Caimneys.—The decay 
of marble fronts and other constructions of gtone 
into which lime or magnesia enters as a component, 
and of the mortar joints in brick chimneys and walls, 
which in many cities has become so serious a diffi- 
culty, is attributed to the continued evolutions of 
sulphurous and sulphuric acid by the combustion of 
coal—each ton of the latter being capable of supply- 
ing about seventy pounds of oil of vitriol. In addi- 
tion to the chemical corrosion, a mechanical disinte- 
gration is supposed to be produced by the alternat- 
ing solution of the sulphates formed, and their re- 
crystallization on the surface and in the pores of the 
stone. Itis stated that this action can be almost 
entirely prevented by applying to the cleaned sur- 
faces an aqueous solution of super-phosphate of 
lime, which, acting ’on the carbonate of lime, pro- 
duces the unalterable diphosphate of lime. For 
magnesian limestones baryta may be added. The 
cost of materials is but trifling, and one gallon of 
solution will give two coats to three hundred square 
feet of surface. The strength of the stone, and its 
resistance to absorption of moisture, are said to be 
greatly increased by the process—a matter of im- 
portance where the freezing of water in the pores of 
the stone is one cause of decay. 


Tue Ricut Waate.—It is the general belief among 
whalers that the sperm whale is dying out, the num- 
ber having decreased so much as to render it difficult 
to obtain a full cargo. The right whale, however, 
still maintains its own in the Pacific ocean, only 
shifting its ground to regions moreand more remote. 

| The Northern fleet from New Bedford this year num- 
bers one hundred and two vessel’, of which seventy- 
two are in the Arctic, twenty in the Ochotsk, and 


ten in the Kodiak ground. Nineteen of the fleet will 


probably return to San Francisco, in the fall, to re- 


ter point, should the average catch be taken, there 
will be shipped between 50,000 and 60,000 barrels of 
oil, and 1,000,000 pounds of whalebone. 
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